dommunity 


(Chicago Defender photo) 


Willie Mays, Giant star outfielder, is just another husband on 
Moving Day, as Mrs. Mays presses him into dishwashing service. 
Before this happy ending, the Mays had spent several days in 
uncertainty while the builder of their new house debated 
whether he would sell to them. 


Housing a Giant 4.7 


San Francisco, California 


NOWING REAL ESTATE practices as we do, it came 

as no surprise when even a celebrity such as baseball’s 
great Willie Mays ran into the color bar last November 
in one of our “better” neighborhoods. 

The Mays had found the new Miraloma Drive home 
built by small builder Walter A. Gnesdiloff and had of- 
fered him, cash, his full price of $37,500. But nearby resi- 
dents, including one who was also a home-builder in the 
area, immediately began to make their objections felt. 

Gnesdiloff wanted to sell the home; he saw no intrinsic 
objection on racial grounds; but he did not wish to alien- 
ate the people in the neighborhood or in the improve- 
ment associations covering sections in which he antici- 
pated building single homes on speculation in the future. 
He feared, among other things, that some improvement 
groups which have power to disapprove house plans would 
give him trouble in future building operations, that he 


Ten Cents 


would have difficulty purchasing lots, and that the nearby 
builder for whom he sometimes worked as a carpenter 
would no longer hire him. He apparently received no ex- 
plicit warnings of adverse consequences, but Gnesdiloff 
and his wife were made to feel that they would be doing 
“a terrible thing” to their acquaintances in the Miraloma 
neighborhood if they went ahead with the transaction. 


Goes to See Builder 

Our involvement in the Miraloma Drive situation began 
late Saturday evening, November 9, when the Mays’ broker, 
Charles Turner, called this writer. It was agreed that we 
would discuss the matter with Gnesdiloff the next day. 

A long Sunday conference ensued, in the course of which 
we appealed to Gnesdiloff in terms of civic pride and 
patriotism—pointing out that a rejection of the Mays’ 
offer would unquestionably produce a headline news story 


(Continued on page 4) 
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EDITORIAL 


Of Doubtful Value JF 


N THE FIRST of this month New 

York City’s “open occupancy” law 
goes into effect. The measure bans dis- 
crimination in all apartment rentals 
and in sale of homes in developments 
of 10 or more houses. 

In other communities there is discus- 
sion about proposing similar legislation. 
Chicago is one such city. 

We are not convinced that an ordi- 
nance would be helpful now in Chi- 


cago. 


Can’t Test Law 

Some housing experts say that a va- 
cancy rate of at least four per cent is 
necessary to provide a test of the law. 
In Chicago currently the vacancy rate 
is one and one-half per cent. With such 
a factor—one outside the merits of the 
law—insuring ineffectiveness, surely it 
would be a serious strategic error to 
press now for the legislation. It would 
mean putting (or attempting to put) a 
law on the books that would be cer- 
tain to be ineffective. 


Within City Borders 

But were it effective, there is a fur- 
ther question. Chicago, like most large 
northern cities, cannot solve its prob- 
lem of segregated neighborhoods with- 
in the borders of the city. Attempts to 
do so (or what opponents of integra- 
tion may choose to consider attempts) 
may, in fact, aggravate the problem. 
Until Negroes can join freely in the 
“flight from the city” which has char- 
acterized urban areas in the past 
decade, there will be no end to resi- 
dential segregation. Cities are already 


READERS WRITE: 


becoming “more Negro”; the proposed 
ordinance would probably only speed 
up the process. Thus, it seems likely 
that a city ordinance, if workable, 
would defeat its own end. 


Housing may be an area where legis- 
lation can be little help to insure equal- 
ity of opportunity. 

One hesitates to say this, knowing 
that this is the classic objection to merit 
employment laws — and yet history 
shows that such laws can and do work 
with a good deal of effectiveness. How- 
ever, it seems there is a significant dif- 
ference between legislation for job op- 
portunities and housing opportunities. 
“Pioneering” in a job involves only 
oneself. “Pioneering” in housing (not 
merely “hedgehopping” to a “fringe” of 
a ghetto) involves one’s family, and in 
particular one’s children. I have known 
Negroes, willing to take a job (and at 
ease on it) in an all-white office, who 
turned down an opportunity to pur- 
chase a desirable house in an all-white 
suburb for just this reason. 


Calculated Steps 

Does all this mean that open occu- 
pancy is an unattainable goal? Cer- 
tainly not. It means only that this is a 
difficult goal—and all the more reason, 
then, for calculating with great care 
the steps to it. 

Discussion of an ordinance is wel- 
come if it is in the framework of the 
entire question: what are the most ef- 
fective things we can do here and now 
to move towards open occupancy? 

—M. D. 


Memento from Israel 


Dear Editor: Upon receiving your January 
issue of COMMUNITY and reading about 
the passing away (or should | say: passing 
to a better life) of ““Teevy,’’ with the nice 
photos, | took out again my own photo al- 
bum and looked at the picture | took in 
June 1946 at the occasion of a retreat | 
was giving at that time at the Friendship 
House Farm in Marathon, Wisconsin. There 
she is among the other retreatants and my- 
self as the retreat master. And typically, 
on the photo on which | am myself, Teevy 
is missing, because, naturally, she volun- 
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teered to take that shot. But on the two 
others there she is. All the participants read 
from left to right: Bill Flynn, Mary Clinch, 
Monica Durkin, Marge Quilty, Margaret 
Nicholson, Mary Fregeau, ‘’Teevy,’” Monica 
Smith, Betty Schneider, Ann Harrigan. What 
may have become of all these? 

It is with a certain nostalgia that | think 
back to those days. It was one of the most 
pleasant retreats | have ever given. And 
“‘Teevy”’ had as usual her large and great 
share in making the days happy by taking 
care of us and our material needs. It is with 


nostalgia that | think back, on the whole, 
to the days of early contact with Friendship 
House in Harlem, when—together with my 
good friend Father Fred McTernan—l! met 
the “’B” for the first time. Believe me, the 
ideals and principles which inspire Friend- 
ship House are always with me and | try to 
live up to them. 
May “’Teevy”’ say a little prayer for all 

of us at the throne of Our Lord! 

RT. REV. LEO A. RUDLOFF, 0.S.B. 

Abbot, Dormition Abbey 

Jerusaiem, Israel 


Editor’s Note: Abbott Leo’s letter re- 
minds us that other readers may like 
to know ““What’s happened to - - -?” 
So, to bring one and all up to date: 

Bill Flynn is working in Chicago, 
Mary Clinch is, too—and has an ar- 
ticle in this issue (page 6). Monica 
Durkin is living in Cleveland; she oc- 
casionally does book reviews for COM- 





MUNITY. 

Marge Quilty is now Mrs. Joe Ni- 
shida and living in Naperville. Mar- 
garet Nicholson has been hospitalized 
for several years with arthritis; she is 
in New York City. Mary Fregeau mar- 
ried Jim Quinlin (another Staff Work- 
er) and lives in Denver, Colorado. 

Monica Smith is now Mrs. Paul Cox 
and lives in Park Forest, a Chicago 
suburb. Betty Schneider teaches at 
Englewood high school in Chicago; her 
by-line appears frequently on COM- 
MUNITY articles. 

Ann Harrigan is now Mrs. Nick 
Makletzoff; they have three children 
and live in the Toronto (Ontario, Can- 
ada) suburb of Willowdale. 

The Marathon Farm was returned 
to the owner, Bishop Bernard J. Sheil, 
in 1950, because it was found too dis- 
tant from Chicago to operate in con- 
junction with the Chicago program. 


“I Don’t Understand:” 





(Al Salerno in Christian Family Movement’s “Social Harmony” Inquiry Book) 


“| think it’s because our skin isn’t green.” 


Dear Editor: Received your latest notice of 
my expired subscription. Among the reasons 
for the delay in remittance has been a firm 
resolve to give “‘you all’’ a good verbal 
spanking before you get any more of my 
hard earned and scarce bucks. 

| object to your several times repeated 


“cartoon” entitled ‘Mars Is for Marshian” 
and the caption, ‘I think it’s because our 
skin isn’t green.’’ What an absurdity! 

What does it mean? That there’s no more 
difference between me and my dark skinned 
brother than between me and the odd little 

(Continued on next page) 
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Negro Migration to 
North Analyzed 


NEW YORK, New York — Describing 
“one of the greatest population shifts 
in history,” Newsweek magazine re- 
ports that more than three million Ne- 
groes have migrated North since 1940. 
An average of 1,400 more are arriving 
monthly in New York, 2,000 in Chi- 
cago, 1,700 in Los Angeles, and no ma- 
jor slowdown is in sight, the article 
states. Reasons for the shift are: 

“Some are driven North by racial 
friction. The drive for status motivates 
others. By far the biggest force, how- 
ever, is economic. Nationally, average 
family incomes of Negroes still run 
only little more than half that of 
whites.” 


Seek Cancelling Easter 
Service as Protest 


SEATTLE, Washington — The Council 
of Churches was asked to cancel its 
Easter sunrise service at Washelli Cem- 
etery here because of the cemetery’s 
segregation policy. The request came 
in mid-February from the local Con- 
gregational Christian Churches’ social 
action committee. 

Two of the Council’s committees, 
however, recommended holding the 
service because “all the facts are not 
known” and it was too late to cancel 
the April 6 service. At this writing, no 
action had been taken on the request 
to cancel. 

As reported in December COMMU- 
NITY. Mr. and Mrs. Milton V. Price, 
who are Negroes, have filed suit against 
the Evergreen Cemetery Company, 
charging that they were refused burial 
for their son in Evergreen’s Babyland 
Cemetery. Washelli is an affiliate of 
Evergreen. 


Ask No Discrimination 
in Scholarship Program 


WASHINGTON, D.C. Congressman 
Charles Diggs of Michigan has asked 
assurance that there will be no racial 
or religious discrimination in adminis- 
tering the proposed $1 billion federal 
scholarship program. His request was 
made in a letter to the Department of 
Health, Welfare and Education. 








(Continued from page 2) 
creatures in the cartoon? But there is a dif- 
ference between me and Marshians (if such 
exist). | and my Negro brothers belong to 
genus homo sapiens—but the Marshians? 
Come on, now, let’s face it! This cartoon 
perpetuates the idea that | really am dif- 
ferent from earth dwelling humans of other 
races, and you should know better! If | 
thought you didn’t, | wouldn’t be wasting 
my time writing this. 

Since | know that this couldn’t possibly 
be your interpretation of the cartoon, please 
explain it to me. 


DIXIE ANN McCLEARY 
Chicago, Illinois 


Editor's note: ‘“One man’s meat is an- 
other man’s poison,’’ and one man’s 
humor—! But we didn’t think Al Sa- 
lerno’s cartoon was that hard to under- 
dant. Isn‘t the point clear: it’s absurd 
for green (or any other color) skin to be 
a standard of acceptance. 
Now do we get that $1.00? 


Dear Editor: | enjoy your paper and find 
great profit in reading it. | got a great kick 
out of the way Delores Price, herself, praised 
it in the January issue. 

| wish | could do more for your good 
work, but | am having a hard time keep- 
ing my own group going. A priest told me 
recently that Catholic Action leaders are 
having a difficult time with groups in every 
city throughout the country. 
IGNATIUS W. O’CONNOR 
Dorchester, Massachusetts 
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What Can I Do? 


fous 


Housing-and-segregation data accumulates—but this 
does not spell out what to do about it. Here are 
suggested some basic steps: investigation, 

analysis, action, for attacking problems 


Detroit, Michigan 


HERE ARE MANY THINGS I can 

do with the materials on segregation 
and housing I am constantly reading. 

1. I can throw them in the waste 
basket. 

2. I can leave them on the top of the 
desk until they are covered with dust 
and other materials. 

3. I can condemn the South for its 
position on school segregation and then 
turn on my TV set for an evening of 
relaxation. 

4. As a resident of a home in an all- 
white neighborhood far removed from 
any public housing sites, I can take a 
stand for integrated public housing. 


Se sus 

If I am sincere in my concern about 
this matter, I must look at my own 
neighborhood and determine the degree 
of integration or segregation that exists 
there. If it should happen that I, a 
white person, find myself in an all- 
white or all-gentile area, then I have 
an obligation to find out why. 


A First Step 


I should make inquiries about the 
purpose and activities of my own local 
improvement association. (We are told 
that every remaining all-white area in 
Detroit has its own improvement asso- 
ciation whose paramount purpose is to 
keep the area all-white.) If there is an 
association so dedicated, then I have 
an obligation to do something about it. 

That “something” though might be 
one of many things, all depending on 
how active the association is and how 
active I can hope to be. Certainly I 
must study both its written and un- 
written purposes. As most of these 
board meetings are open meetings, I 
should attend these meetings and ask 
the Board to go on record as to what 
its purposes are and what means it 
intends to take, in order to maintain a 
segregated white community. I must 
discuss this issue with my friends and 
neighbors and attempt to enlist their 
support in any positive program which 
might be undertaken in the area. 


Pointers on Such Groups 

Three things should be pointed out 
here: 

One: These groups not only exist, but 
they are active and powerful. 

Two: They speak for everybody in 
the community, even if everybody—in- 
cluding you and me—does not belong. 

Three: Something can be done about 
these groups, even by such an insignifi- 
cant person as myself. One association 
has been quieted completely on the race 
issue because two thinking people were 
able to be elected to the Board. An- 
other person in another area has been 
gathering people about him and is soon 
going to challenge a very anti-Negro 
president. A lady in still another asso- 
ciation does her bit by merely attend- 
ing Board meetings and keeping the 
proper agencies informed of the Board’s 
activities in the area of race hatred. 

Whether or not I should join an asso- 
ciation and attempt to exert leader- 
ship from within, or whether I will 
have to balance the activities of these 
groups in another way is a question 
which can be answered only after I 
become aware of such associations and 
appreciate how heavily they contribute 
to segregation in housing. 


Next: Attack Bulwarks 

Real estate companies and mortgage 
institutions are bulwarks of segregated 
housing. It is a rare real estate com- 
pany which will show houses to every- 





one at all times, irrespective of the 
prospective buyer’s color. It is a rare 
bank which does not say that it can- 
not afford to make a loan to a Negro, 
regardless of his credit ratings, if he 
would be the first Negro to live in a 
particular block or area. The banks and 
real estate companies justify their po- 
sition on the basis that they would lose 
business if they did it any other way. 

It seems, then, that I should make 
my position clear to such people, that 
I would wish to do business only with 
those concerns which will treat all peo- 
ple on the basis of their meeting ob- 
jective standards, rather than on the 
basis of their skin color alone. 


May Work on Profession 


Of course, if I am a real estate agent 
or a mortgage banker, I can do much 
more. My work would be within the 
profession itself and would be geared 
to helping my fellow real estate sales- 
men and investors realize what effect 
such discriminatory policies actually 
have on both whites and Negroes. 

A conference with leading human re- 
lations professionals in the city would 
seem to be the first thing I should do. 
After my own position is clarified, and 
my awareness of the seriousness of the 
matter is deepened, then I will be 
ready to make my contribution toward 
the solving of this problem. What this 
particular contribution will be neces- 
sarily depends not only on my position 
and my reputation and following with- 
in the profession, but more important, 
on my own basic conviction that dis- 
crimination in housing is the most se- 
rious problem facing America today, 
and that my own profession has helped 
create the problem and perpetuate it. 


Legislation Another Possibility 


Everybody in Detroit admits that seg- 
regation in housing has no legal basis. 
Even the most zealous home owners 
improvement association president be- 
gins his meeting by saying, “Legally 
we can’t do anything to prevent Ne- 
groes from moving into the area.” Fol- 
lowing that statement though, he con- 
ducts a meeting designed to keep Ne- 
groes out of the area. 

It seems obvious that when one acts 
to prevent a competent person from 
exercising a legal right, solely on the 
basis of his skin color, then one is act- 
ing illegally. Somehow in this matter 
of civil rights, however, Americans as- 
sume that there is an area, neither legal 
nor illegal, in which they can operate 
in order to deny someone his legal 
right. 


Begin Informing Myself 


Today, people in Detroit are talking 
about the idea of introducing a “Fair 
Housing Practices Bill” to the state 
legislature. This bill would merely say 
in writing and with the authority of 
the state that those discriminating acts 
—already admitted to be not legal— 
are actually illegal. It would seem nec- 
essary for me to begin informing my- 
self on this matter. For when such a 
bill is introduced and is in a position 
to be passed, Detroit will witness a 
new wave of bigotry and race hatred. 
At such time, if I am not fully pre- 
pared, I will be able to do little to 
halt that wave. As a matter of fact, if 
I really wanted to make a contribution 
to this field, I might well think about 
ways in which I can promote the bill 
now. 


Moral Leadership 


Many good men remain “un- 
churched” because of churches and 
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church people themselves. These good 
men with strong convictions on certain 
matters such as labor, public housing, 
or race relations, have sometimes at- 
tended a church service where rugged 
individualism or white supremacy has 
been subtly or openly advocated. 

It is absolutely necessary that 
churches assume strong moral leader- 
ship in this matter of segregation. Pos- 
sibly I could work to have program 
meetings of the Altar Society discuss 
subjects such as segregation and hous- 
ing. Literature could be distributed 
very nicely in such a gathering. Un- 
doubtedly our clergymen would give 
sermons dealing with this issue, if they 
realized the seriousness of the situa- 
tion and our burning interest in it. It 
would not seem too out-of-place to 
form a group which would sit down 
and work solely on this crucial mat- 
ter. (Of course, the church will have to 
be officially an unsegregated one, or 
else our conversation about unsegre- 
gated housing will be hypocritical.) 


* * * 


These I Can Do 


All of this means that if I am really 
serious about this matter of segrega- 
tion and discrimination, I will do more 
than just condemn the South and turn 
on the ball game. 

e I will look at my own community 
and concern myself with segregation 
in my very own block. 

e I will look to my own church and 
my own local and national government 
to see how they stand in this matter, 
and how my membership or my vote 
can help them do a better job. 

e I will discuss this with my friends 
and argue the matter with my rela- 
tives. (It has happened at least once, 
that a man found this to be the only 
topic on which he and his brother-in- 
law agreed.) 

In short, I will do everything I can 
in my own life to make equality of 
opportunity in housing possible. 


—Richard Peck 


Mr. Peck authored the page one article 
in July 1957 COMMUNITY on the reac- 
tion in a Detroit neighborhood to a Negro 
move-in. He is a case worker for a family 
service agency just outside Detroit. 
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San Francisco welcomes Big League Baseball 
and — after initial hesitation — Big Leaguer 


Willie Mays as a resident 


(Continued from page 1) 
around the world, to America’s and the 
city’s serious detriment; presented evi- 
dence refuting fears about decline of 
property values; cited experience in the 
Bay area showing the easy, friendly 
adjustments which typically occur 
when the first non-white family comes 
into a neighborhood; and offered to talk 
with the more disturbed neighbors who 
had called Gnesdiloff. 

At no time in this or subsequent con- 
versations did Gnesdiloff give the 
slightest evidence of race prejudice. At 
the same time, his experience did not 
appear to be such as to equip him to 
recognize the full significance, or to 
appreciate the potent news value, of 
such an incident. He and his wife did 
not know how to cope with the bar- 
rage of telephone calls which was as- 
sailing them. He said that he wanted 
especially to mollify the immediate 
neighbor to the house in question and 
the nearby builder. It seem that if this 
could be done the main obstacles to 
the transaction would be removed. 


Worried About Public Opinion 


Additional discussions were held on 
succeeding days. By Wednesday we be- 
gan to doubt that Gnesdiloff would 
finally decide to sell to the Mays. He 
indicated that, since the initial week- 
end protests, no further objections had 
been expressed by members of two 
quite prominent families in the imme- 
diate neighborhood—families connected 
with conspicuous public-serving busi- 
nesses in the city. But he was still wor- 
ried about the two builders and about 
the calls from improvement association 
people. 

Returning home late that night we 
learned that the Chronicle was about 
to break the story the next morning. 
We so informed Gnesdiloff and sug- 
gested that here was his last chance 
to give the opening story a happy end- 
ing. He preferred a sort of wait-and- 
see position. We wrote a short state- 
ment, terming the Mays’ rejection “by 
a handful of Miraloma Drive residents 
nothing less than a civic disgrace,”’ gave 
it to the paper, and terminated opera- 
tions for that day. 

Mayor George Christopher also gave 
a statement to the press that, “What’s 
happened is not in accordance with 
San Francisco’s traditions.” 

And Supervisor Francis McCarty— 
who, with the Mayor, had worked long 
and hard to bring the Giants team to 
San Francisco—commented “I don’t be- 
lieve this incident typifies the feeling 
of the overwhelming majority of our 


people.” 


“I'd Like to Live Here” 


_ Said Willie Mays: “I’d sure like to 
live in San Francisco. But I didn’t want 
to make an issue about it. I’ve never 
been through this kind of stuff before, 
and I’m not even mad about it now. 
I figure if a guy has his own problems 
he’s got to lick them himself, and if 
neighbors don’t want you, what’s the 
good of buying. But talk about a thing 
like. this goes all over the world, and 
it sure looks bad for our country.” 

Mays said he might decide to keep 
his home in Manhattan’s Washington 
Heights, a “mixed neighborhood,” and 
come to San Francisco only for the 
baseball season. He added, “But this is 
where I’m going to play ball, and I'd 
sure like to live here, too.” 

Mrs. Mays was less gentle: “Down in 
Alabama where we come from, you 
know your place, and that’s something, 
at least. But up here it’s all a lot of 
camouflage. They grin in your face and 
then deceive you.” 

With the story breaking Thursday 





Housing a Giant - - the Willie Mays’ “Incident” 


(Chicago Defender photo) 


The San Francisco house around which all the controversy 
swirled ... now the home of Mr. and Mrs. Willie Mays. 


morning (November 14), press, radio, 
and television reporters descended in 
force on the Mays. Several offers of 
fine homes for sale began to come in. 
A new and stronger statement came 
from the Mayor, including an invita- 
tion to the Mays to be his house guests. 


Willing to Sell? 

Reporters began calling Gnesdiloff, 
and around ten that morning he tele- 
phoned us. At first it seemed that this 
was merely an extension of our numer- 
ous inconclusive conversations, then we 
sensed that he was willing now to pro- 
ceed with the sale but tired with days 
of talk and confused as to just what 
steps to take. 

“Do you mean,” we asked, “that you 
have now decided to sell the home to 
Mr. and Mrs. Mays?” 

“Well, yes, I think so,” was the reply, 
but there was still an edge of uncer- 
tainty. 

We suggested that a next step might 
be to communicate with his broker, 
Village Realty, to inform them of his 
decision and get the sale underway. 

(Peter Morgan, owner of Village Real- 
ty, had told Gneisdiloff that his firm 
would have nothing to do with a sale 
to a Negro and had refused to take an 
offer for the full price by the Mays. 
Later Morgan returned to him the Vil- 
lage’s brokerage contract. Morgan pre- 
ferred to forego his $1,125 commission 
rather than to seem connected in any 
way with the transaction.) 


Announces Decision 

Finally, Gnesdiloff authorized the 
writer to tell Mr. and Mrs. Mays of his 
willingness to sell. Because of the tele- 
phone jam at the Henderson residence, 
where the press-radio-TV corps was 
interviewing the Mays, it took us al- 
most 20 minutes to get through with 
the announcement of Gnesdiloff’s deci- 


sion. This came while all the news 
services were still on the spot, so 
promptly the press-radio-TV people 
moved to Gnesdiloff’s home. 

As the TV cameras ground away, 
Gnesdiloff telephoned Willie Mays and 
said, “Mr. Mays, I want to tell you my 
decision personally. I am very happy to 
have you buy my home. The majority 
of the people of San Francisco want it 
that way, and I want it, too.” 

To the press he added: “San Fran- 
cisco is proud to have Willie Mays here, 
and I will be proud to have him in the 
house I built. . . . I’m relieved now 
that the pressure is over. The people 
of the city seem to be back of me, and 
I hope some of the neighbors will, too.” 

Observing Gnesdiloff, there could be 
no doubt as to the relief and pleasure 
which he felt at having shaken off the 
objections and having elected to do 
“the right thing” despite lingering fears 
of adverse effect on his business. 


No Objections Expressed 

As for the Miraloma neighbors, ten 
nearby households were canvassed that 
morning by the Call-Bulletin. None ex- 
pressed objections. 

Seven indicated varying degrees of 
acceptance and accommodation with 
respect to their new neighbors. One 
had not “talked about it too much” or 
“given it any thought.” One said, “I 
don’t know anything about it, but I 
guess it’s all right.” Only one struck a 
negative note, but even in this instance 
adjustment to the new idea was tak- 
ing place: “I never can understand how 
they can live among other people... .” 
But (said the Call) this lady added 
quickly, “I’m not going to chase him 
out, and I’m sure he’s not going to 
chase me out. He’s got to have a roof 
over his head.” 

Later it was evident that several of 
these respondents were persons who 
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had earlier voiced opposition to Gnes- 
diloff. To what extent there was real 
change of heart or adjustment to the 
situation, and to what extent these 
responses merely reflected a desire to 
give the “right” answers to a newspa- 
per reporter, we do not know. But it 
is significant that all of the residents 
seemed to recognize that the only pub- 
licly acceptable stand was for non-dis- 
crimination. 

Meanwhile, other Miraloma and St. 
Francis Woods homeowners wrote or 
telephoned to Gnesdiloff or the Mays 
expressing warm approval and wel- 
come. 


Meet to Sign Papers 

At 4:00 o’clock we went with Gnes- 
diloff to the Hendersons where the pa- 
pers were to be signed—carrying an 
autograph book of his teen-age daugh- 
ter and an inquiry as to what could be 
done about tickets for the Giants’ first 
San Francisco season. 

Again the newsmen and the cameras. 
Now there was less confusion and no 
longer uncertainty in the atmosphere. 

Gnesdiloff had met Mrs. Mays when 
she inspected the house; now he met 
her husband for the first time. Mrs. 8 
Mays told Gnesdiloff of a call from a . 
major tract builder offering to sell a 
home, and of her having secured from 
him a promise to try to give work to 
Gnesdiloff should he need it in conse- 
quence of his sale to the Mays. A few 
minutes later Walter Gnesdiloff and 
Willie Mays were observed earnestly 
discussing ideas for development of the 
rumpus room in the new home. Types 
of wood and finishes were occupying 
both home buyer and home builder— 
two men who had neither sought nor 
expected the sudden glare of limelight 
into which the irrelevant race factor 
had thrust them. 

The attorney arrived, standard forms 
were quickly filled in, a deposit check 
written—all at angles acceptable to the 
cameramen. 


Hear from Neighbors 


More words of welcome came to the 
Mays from Miraloma residents. An at- 
torney, who identified himself and his 
address on the same street, wrote in 
Part: 

“Welcome to Monterey Heights... . 
Please rest assured that any detrimen- 
tal comments that you may have heard 
do not represent the opinion of all the 
residents.” 

And Mrs. Mays, who had been quot- 
ed in the press as saying that she was 
not moving to Miraloma Drive to have 
“tea and crumpets” with the neighbors 
was telephoned promptly by one of 
these neighbors who extended an in- 
vitation to tea and crumpets. 

Several dozens of letters came to the 
Mays and to Gnesdiloff. At this writ- 
ing we have seen only those to the 
latter, which numbered 18. Of these 
only three opposed his selling to Mays. 

Clippings and messages which came 
in later from many cities strongly sug- 
gested that the story must have ap- 
peared in almost every community in 
the country. 


The Morning After 


In San Francisco the morning after 
you could almost hear a collective sigh 
of relief. The city—which articulately 
prides itself on “tolerance,” “cosmopol- 
itanism,” and a sophisticated interna- 
tional outlook, which hosts many an 
Asian notable, and whose high society 
warmly embraces a Negro opera star— 
had suffered an ugly and embarrassing 
moment, in full view of the rest of the 
world. The irony of the situation was 
sharpened by the fact that prodigious 
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efforts had been expended by the Ma- 
yor and Supervisor McCarty to bring 
about the Giants’ transfer to San Fran- 
cisco, and that there had been much 
civic ado about the city now moving 
into the “big league.” 

Perhaps many felt, with Mayor Chris- 
topher, that the community had been 
“vindicated in every way” by Walter 
Gnesdiloff’s ultimate decision. The 
Chronicle held a different view. While 
“relieved” and “grateful” at the out- 
come of this particular case, the paper 
warned editorially against “an attack 
of smugness.” 

* ~ * 

If the Mays case leads to critical re- 
appraisal and reform of the old color 
barriers in the housing market, it will 
have had tremendous value. If not, it 
will stand simply as a demonstration 
of the power of persuasion and press 
to overcome those barriers in special 
instances. This is something, but hard- 
ly grounds for self-congratulation un- 
less a strong and sustained drive is 
mounted which leads finally to a com- 
plete rewrite of those rules in housing 
which now make a mockery of the 
principle of equal opportunity. 

In our opinion the “city that knows 

xe As how” should, at the very least, call to- 
gether housing industry leaders to sit 
down with minority and intergroup 
organization people for an exchange of 
ideas on these matters. (A proposal to 
this effect was made to Mayor Chris- 
topher.) We believe, too, that the press 
of San Francisco—which rises so mag- 
nificently to a Sammy Lee or Willie 
Mays incident—could, if it chose, bring 
its traditional techniques of exposure to 
bear and, in effect, knock heads to- 
gether until the shabby practices which 
produce these cases were fully rem- 
edied. 

—Edward Howden 


Mr. Howden is executive director of the 
Council for Civic Unity of San Francisco, 
an organization of area residents working 
“to secure essential rights and opportunities 
restricted because of race, religion, or an- 
cestry.” Mr. Howden worked on the Willie 
Mays case from beginning to end. This ar- 
ticle is a condensation of his report on the 
case. 


4ITF OUR CITY really means busi- 
ness,” Edward Howden, executive 
director, told the annual January meet- 
ing of the Council for Civic Unity 
of San Francisco, “in encouraging civic 
unity and in avoiding incidents which 
seriously embarrass the nation on the 
world scene,” the following actions, 
among others, should be taken: 

1. The San Francisco Real Estate 
Board should adopt and publicize a 
policy to the effect that all member 
realtors will accept and service all list- 
ings of homes and apartments without 
discrimination, and will make no effort 
whatsoever to “steer” minority home 
buyers into or away from certain dis- 
tricts of the city. 

2. Home builder associations in the 
Bay area should jointly announce that 
new homes will be sold to all finan- 
cially qualified buyers irrespective of 
race. 

3. Mortgage lending _ institutions 
should discard race as a factor bearing 
upon the granting of home loans. 

4. The apartment house association 
should recommend a no-discrimination 
rental policy to its members. 

5. The city should enact legislation 
to curb housing discrimination modeled 
after tested laws now functioning else- 
where. 
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Civil Rights and Congress ,,,../-4” 


"YOU STILL HERE?!" 


ROPONENTS OF CIVIL RIGHTS 

legislation feel that they are sub- 
stantially in the same position at the 
opening of the Second Session of the 
Eighty-fifth Congress as at the open- 
ing of the First Session. The obstacles 
to enactment of meaningful civil rights 
legislation are formidable, but no more 
so than in the last Session. With the 
same determination, cooperation and 
effort as went into last year’s legisla- 
tive battle, additional civil rights legis- 
lation can be enacted in this Session 
of Congress. 

An additional hurdle must be over- 
come this year—the attitude of some 
who supported the Civil Rights Bill last 
year to adopt a “cooling off” period. To 
counterbalance this is the experience 
and confidence gained by the civil 
rights forces in breaking the 80-odd- 
year log-jam which had blocked all 
Congressional action in the field of civil 
rights. 


Four Probable Areas 

The probabilities of action in this 
Session of Congress on civil rights are 
greatest in these four areas: (1) exten- 
sion and strengthening of civil laws 
dealing with civil rights, (2) prohibit- 
ing the use of Federal funds for segre- 
gated facilities, (3) change in the fili- 
buster rule of the Senate, and (4) pro- 
hibition of the poll tax as a prerequisite 
to voting. 

When the Civil Rights Bill was 
passed in the last Session of Congress, 
three of four parts of the original bill 
were adopted. That section identified 
as “Part III” was deleted. This section 
would have granted to the Attorney 
General the authority to file civil suits 
in civil rights cases other than voting 
cases. 

Had this part of the bill been adopt- 
ed, the Department of Justice would 
have been in a position to take action 
more rapidly in the Little Rock situa- 
tion and perhaps prevented the condi- 
tions that now exist. The Department 
would also be able to intervene in cases 
involving segregation in transportation, 
public recreation, public facilities, etc. 


Introduce “Part III” Bills 

When the Civil Rights Bill passed, 
Congressional leaders of the fight, no- 
tably Senator Paul H. Douglas (Demo- 
crat, Illinois) and Congressman Eman- 
uel Celler (Democrat, New York) and 
Congressman Kenneth B. Keating (Re- 
publican, New York) pledged a re- 
newed fight in this Session to enact a 
bill embodying the principle of Part III. 

Several bills have been introduced 
to accomplish this purpose. Most of 
these are similar to Part III, but one, 
chiefly sponsored by Senator Douglas, 
goes beyond this and provides for 
financial and technical help to commu- 
nities which desire to integrate their 
school systems. 

The next step in the legislative proc- 
ess would appear to be the scheduling 
of hearings on these bills before the 
House Judiciary Committee, headed by 
Congressman Emmanuel Celler (Demo- 
crat, New York) and the Senate Sub- 
committee on Constitutional Rights, 
headed by Senator Thomas C. Hen- 
nings (Democrat, Missouri). 


School Aid May Be Issue 

Before action is taken on these bills, 
however, it is possible that a decision 
will have been reached on whether the 
Federal Government is to continue 
spending billions of dollars in various 
aid programs, where the recipients of 
the aid use the money to support seg- 
gregation. 

The National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People (NAACP) 
and other civil rights groups have tak- 
en a stand that no such Federal funds 
shall be authorized or appropriated 
unless used in a non-discriminatory 
manner. It is expected that in this and 
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As writer Francis Pohlhaus analyzes the legislative picture, this 
cartoon taken from COMMUNITY of a year ago is equally (if 
not more) appropriate for this year’s Congressional session. 


subsequent Sessions of Congress non- 
segregation amendments will be offered 
to all bills authorizing Federal aid. 

The importance of this is illustrated 
by testimony recently given before a 
Congressional Committee by Clarence 
Mitchell, Director of the Washington 
Bureau, NAACP. He pointed out that 
in one program alone (aid to schools 
in defense impacted areas) the State of 
Virginia has received over $71,000,000 
to support its segregated school system. 
This sum is more than New York, 
Pennsylvania, Connecticut, Illinois, In- 
diana, and Massachusetts combined re- 
ceived under the program. 


Filibuster, Poll Tax 

Whether a strenuous fight will be 
made to change the filibuster rule will 
depend on an appraisal of results like- 
ly to be attained. If only a minor im- 
provement can be expected, it is pos- 
sible that the civil rights forces may 
delay an all out assault on the rule 
until a future Congress meets, at which 
time a substantial improvement in the 
rule may be expected. With each new 
Congress, the demand for a change in 
this gag rule increases, so a slight de- 


Charges Federal Funds 
Aid School Segregation 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—Clarence Mitch- 
ell, head of the Washington Bureau 
of the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People 
(NAACP), charged recently that the 
government since 1951 has spent more 
than $192 million for construction and 
operation of segregated schools. 

Mitchell was testifying at hearings 
of a House subcommittee on extending 
present programs of Federal aid to 
schools. One (due to expire June 30, 
1959) authorizes Federal aid for con- 
struction of schools in districts federal- 
ly affected. The other program (due to 
expire June 30 of this year) authorizes 
Federal aid for maintenance and op- 
eration of schools in districts overbur- 
dened by Federal activities. 

Mitchell expressed fears that unless 
anti-segregation provisions were writ- 
ten into school aid legislation, the ex- 
ecutive branch would not act to stop 
funds to school districts defying the 
Supreme Court decision against segre- 
gated schools. 


lay in order to pick a favorable battle- 
ground may be in order. 

There is considerable sentiment in 
Congress for a law prohibiting the poll 
tax as a prerequisite for voting in Fed- 
eral elections. Whether this sentiment 
will crystallize sufficiently to result in 
legislative action may depend on events 
in the Southern states. If the anti-civil 
rights groups continue to press for re- 
establishment of the poll tax, as they 
are doing in Georgia, and for other re- 
strictive voting legislation, it is prob- 
able that Congressional reaction may 
result in the outlawing of the poll tax 
as a restriction on the right to vote in 
Federal elections. 

In these enumerated areas and in all 
other areas of civil rights, whether leg- 
islation will result depends primarily 
on the action or inaction of the citi- 
zenry. If those believing in full democ- 
racy make known their feelings to their 
Congressmen and insist on further civil 
rights legislation, such legislation will 
be forthcoming. The vindication of the 
rights of minority group American citi- 
zens is not Congressional business 
alone, but the business of all their fel- 
low citizens. 

—J. Francis Pohlhaus 


Counsel for the NAACP’s Washington Bu- 
reau, Fran is a good friend of Friendship 
House there (known as St. Peter Claver 
Center). His wife Betty is a former FH staff 
worker, 
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Voluntary Programs of Merit Employment 


Have Three Serious “Soft Spots”: at 


Having shown last month that FEPC laws do work, 
author here examines another method 


HE SERIOUS WASTE caused by ra- 

cial discrimination in employment is 
too well known to need emphasis here. 
To cite only one statistic: the cost of 
discrimination in employment is esti- 
mated by Elmo Roper, who spent 12 
years studying this problem, to be $30 
billion. In arriving at this figure Roper 
included the lost contributions to so- 
ciety by Negroes who—but for unfair 
practices— could have become engi- 
neers, doctors, or other professional or 
skilled workers. 

Considerations like these have caused 
some top management men to make 
fair employment a policy of their com- 
panies. But there are soft spots in the 
notion of voluntary merit employment 
programs. 


SOFT SPOT NO. |: 


Top policy may be 
thwarted at 
lower levels 

The first soft spot is that the merit 
employment policy is often frustrated 
at lower levels. Hiring, left to depart- 
ment heads who may not understand 
the policy or may not sympathize with 
it, means in practice discrimination— 
whatever the policy that is mouthed. 

In those states which have set up by 
law a Fair Employment Practices Com- 
missions (FEPC), commission repre- 
sentatives can analyze such “spotty” 
discriminatory patterns and suggest 
remedies. In this kind of case a cen- 
tral hiring authority might be tried. 

In one state skilled Negro workers 
could not be employed in their trade 
because employers believed the union 
would not accept them and the union 
officials believed that employers would 
not accept them. The impasse was end- 
ed when the commission brought union 
and employer representatives together. 
They thereby relieved a skill shortage. 


SOFT SPOT NO. 2: 


May not know where 
to find help 
to implement policy 

Advocates of legislative means feel 
that only FEPC methods can give em- 
ployers and employees all the help they 
need when they need it. 

This need for assistance in solving 
employment integration problems is ad- 
mitted, even stressed, by leading advo- 
cates of voluntary means. 

The Illinois State Chamber of Com- 
merce, while opposed to compulsory 
FEPC legislation, has carried on an 
excellent program among Illinois firms 
to secure voluntary merit employment. 

In 1956 the Chamber cooperated 
with the Illinois Commission on Hu- 
man Relations in conducting a survey 
of 700 companies representing a cross 
section of Illinois business. These firms 
were all known to employ non-whites, 
not only in “traditional” jobs but also 
in skilled, clerical, professional, or su- 
pervisory positions. 

The survey showed that white em- 
ployees in 55 per cent of the companies 
resisted the introduction of non-whites, 
when no special techniques (such as 
screening non-white applicants for de- 
sirable personality traits, educational 
campaign among white employees, etc.) 
were used. When special techniques 
were used, resistance went down to 42 
per cent. This suggests that companies 
could use some assistance in introduc- 
ing merit employment. 

However, when questioned on what 
agencies aided the firms in starting 
merit employment, 72 had no contact 
with agencies concerned with the prob- 
lem. Forty-five of these firms either 


did not know that there were special 
techniques which had been success- 
fully used elsewhere to facilitate em- 
ploying minority group workers, or 
had deliberately adopted no special 
methods but relied on their normal per- 
sonnel procedures. Other companies 
had used a wide variety of procedures 
which they felt helped avoid potential 
problems. 


SOFT SPOT NO. 3: 
May be “flooded” 

if fellow-employers 
do not hire on merit 

A third soft spot is the problem of 
“flooding.” An employer whose job re- 
quires little or no skills can expect 
“inundation” of his employment office 
by non-whites if he voluntarily re- 
moves racial barriers, or even quotas. 
He probably will be flooded — unless 
other employers are bound by the same 
obligations. This problem, which may 
be increased by voluntary action, is 
diminished by FEPC legislation. 

Since a voluntary program is vul- 
nerable in the three ways we have de- 
scribed, we cannot expect that this 
alone will solve the employment dis- 
crimination problem. It needs to be 
aided and supplemented by legislation. 

(Last month in COMMUNITY we ex- 
plained how FEPC laws work — and 


drew on the case histories of 13 states 
with such lav s to prove that they will 
work.) 

The objection of many well-meaning 
people that “you cannot legislate mor- 
ality” is not pertinent: civil law en- 
forcement cannot and is not intended 
to uproot prejudice. It can mitigate 
some of its effects, however, and thus 
create a social climate conducive to 
moral attitudes and behavior. 

Legislative and voluntary merit em- 
ployment programs are both means to 
the institutional reform that is required 
today. Once the patterns of discrimina- 
tion have been altered, merit employ- 
ment becomes a fact. 

Little Rhode Island, reviewing its 
first six years of FEPC experience, pre- 
sented the best argument for this legis- 
lation: 

“We believe that achievement or suc- 
cess can best be measured by the dis- 
crimination which is prevented, rather 
than by the number of cases processed. 
This view is supported by the continu- 
ing decline in the number of complaints 
being filed by individuals or organiza- 
tions.” 

—Mary Clinch 


Miss Clinch is on the staff of the Illinois 
State Employment Service, working in one 
of the Chicago-area offices. She was for- 
merly a staff worker at Friendship House. 
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He ts the true Lamb, 
who by dying 
has destroyed our death, 
&c by rising again 
has bestowed new life on us. 


(Eugene Pohl photo) 


Sydney McGrath (left) and 
Arthur Sheehan were speak- 
ers at party February 16 cele- 
brating New York's anniver- 
sary. 


Dear Editor: Here are pictures of some re- 
cent activities at New York Friendship 
House. 

At our Twentieth Anniversary party, we 
had two speakers. Sydney McGrath, a Man- 
hattan graduate engineer, spoke on the pre- 
Lenten liturgy. He is also working with us 
on the Workshop program—he and his wife 
Mary are one of the families whom we will 
visit in their home. 

Arthur Sheehan, author of Pierre Tous- 
saint, was the other speaker. He outlined 
the changes in Harlem in the past 20 years, 
as to the attitude of colored people towards 
Catholics and Catholic priests. Then, he said, 
the priests were unwelcome; now there are 
more converts in Harlem than any other 
place in New York. 

The party was in the midst of a blizzard, 
but a surprising number of people braved 
the storm. 

The other picture is a Shrove Tuesday 
Supper. Menu, of course, pancakes—made 
by Frances Diggs. (Editor's Note: Pancakes 
on Shrove Tuesday, an old English custom, 
is a feast held before the Lenten fast be- 
gins.) 

We have also plans for two Workshop 
evenings in March with YCW groups. The 
volunteers working on these programs had 
a “trial run’ for themselves earlier in the 
month, 

RONNIE FESSEL 
New York, New York 


(Eugene Pohl photo) 


Enjoying Shrove Tuesday 
Pancake Supper are (left to 
right) Mary Banks, Edith 
Jones, Jackie Harris, Bev- 
erly Bowens, Frances Diggs 
(standing), Jim Rivers, and 
Ronnie Fessel. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Loving Meditations 


“| do not feel that its potential circulation ‘is as 
great as Father Lawrence’s previous work.” 


MEDITATING THE GOSPELS by Fa- 
ther Emeric Lawrence, O.S.B., 459 
pages. (The Liturgical Press, St. John’s 
Abbey, Collegeville, Minnesota, $3.90.) 


EDITATING THE GOSPELS is a 

series of meditations for each day 
in the year, based on the Gospels of the 
day. The form of each is a loving con- 
versation which the author carries on 
with Our Lord in an attempt to probe 
for himself and for us the deep sig- 
nificance of the words and events of 
Our Lord’s earthly life. 

The book is obviously a labor of love, 
written by a man with a great per- 
sonal love of Christ and a strong desire 
to make Him better loved among men. 
I feel confident that the book will suc- 
ceed in this purpose, although I do 
not think that its potential circulation 
is as great as that of Father Lawrence’s 
previous work, The Week with Christ. 
In this earlier work the attempt was 
an objective explanation of the liturgy 
of the Sunday plus suggestions as to 
the application of the truths to our 
own lives, with an emphasis on our 
duties as apostles (lay or otherwise) of 
spreading the kingdom of God. Med- 
itating the Gospels, however, is a much 
more personal and subjective work. 
The meditations themselves are pray- 
ers, and the applications center more 
on our personal motivations than on 
our objective responsibilities. 


Contrasting Treatment 


Excerpts from the commentaries on 
the healing of the centurion’s servant 
(Third Sunday after Epiphany) will 
help to highlight the contrast: 


“We can bring this incident up to 
date. What Christ wants to tell us to- 
day is that we are not going to be saved 
by mere membership in the Church: 
many Catholics will lose their souls 
while many others who have not ha 
our advantages will be saved. What 
must we do? Like the centurion, we 
must recognize Jesus as our God, our 
Savior. We must come to Him in our 
troubles. We must be humbly grateful 
to Him for our gift of faith. And we 
must practice charity! Charity after the 
manner of the centurion, who had at 
heart the welfare of the poor and sick. 
And charity in the sense of forgiveness 
of enemies.”—The Week with Christ 
(page 54). 


“I think that You are as eager to 
help me as You were to help the leper 
the centurion’s servant. ‘I will, be 
thou made clean,’ You say to me when 
I ask You in confession to take away 
the ey of sin. ‘I will come and 
cure you. I will strengthen you, I will 
feed you with My own body and blood,’ 
You say to me daily. And I answer, 
‘Lord; I am not worthy that you 
shouldst enter under my roof.’ Which 
would be wonderful if only I knew 
what I was saying. But You know how 
often I go through the words and mo- 
tions of the Mass without really sac- 
rificing my self-will, without being afire 
with charity, without adverting at all 
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Bookjacket of “Meditating 
the Gospels.” 


to my careless and neglectful heart.”— 
Meditating the Gospels (page 40). 


In his introduction to the book, Fa- 
ther Leo Trese seems to recommend 
the book to all “Christ-minded” lay- 
men, and yet it is not a book I would 
buy for a friend unless he first had an 
opportunity to inspect it. It seems to 
me that whereas one man might com- 
pletely agree with and fully profit from 
another man’s thoughts, there is a 
unique quality in personal prayer 
which prevents it from being fully com- 
municable, and which sharply reduces 
the number of those interested. 


“Own Intimate Reaction” 


Father Lawrence seems to recognize 
this uniqueness of personal prayer 
when he says in the preface, “I hope 
that others . . . will use the medita- 
tions as a springboard for their own 
intimate and personal reaction to the 
personality and word of our Lord as 
His inspired Gospels reveal Him.” 

I feel that for a certain limited num- 
ber of people these prayerful medita- 
tions will prove of great value and will 
be excellent springboards for their own 
personal prayer, but that for the ma- 
jority of us the Gospels themselves, or 
objective meditations such as were con- 
tained in Father Lawrence’s earlier 
work, The Week with Christ, will prove 
of greater assistance to our spiritual 
growth. 

—Jim Guinan 


Jim is director of the Washington, D.C. 
Friendship House, known as St. Peter 
Claver Center. 


Solid Food for the Mind 


“The mind’s food is truth, and especially 
those truths that give meaning for life.” 


THEOLOGY FOR BEGINNERS by F. 
J. Sheed, 241 pages. (Sheed and Ward, 
New York, New York, $3.00.) 


R. SHEED WRITES from the con- 

viction that the greatest misery 
of human beings is inside their own 
souls. This misery, he believes, consists 
in a hunger for the truths that unravel 
the meaning of life now and hereafter, 
and upon the fall of our first parents 
from God’s friendship. 

No one so afflicted can help relieve 
this universal affliction. Therefore, 
Theology for Beginners tries first of all 
to feed the hungry—to supply solid 
food for the mind. Now, the mind’s 
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food is truth, and especially those 
truths that give meaning to life. The 
reader will not find this book worked 
out in “Catechism” fashion. It is no 
brief enumeration and terse explana- 
tion of truth. Rather it seeks to satisfy 
the natural craving of the mind to 
know what it knows as thoroughly as 
possible. 
Explore Basic Structure 

Thus we find in this book an intrigu- 
ing and detailed search in the struc- 
ture of such basic notions of the Cath- 
olic religion as spirit, person, nature, 
Trinity, creation, sin, redemption, the 
Church and grace. 

This search becomes an adventure 


for the mind, a journey of exploration 
into all-too-often unknown regions of 
truth. Moreover, the quest picks up a 
zest of its own from the author’s ex- 
periences while associated with the 
Catholic Evidence Guild. While the 
book originally appeared in column 
form in various Catholic newspapers, 
there is no resulting lack of continuity 
now that these thoughts are expressed 
in book form. 


Adventure in Thought 

As its title indicates, the book is for 
beginners. So it is not too hard to read. 
On the other hand, it is not a story- 
book either. The reader will do well 
to approach it with the attitude of one 
who wishes to engage in an adventure 
in thought. Put it this way: If you can 
sit back and read, and you like to re- 


flect leisurely on what is going on in 
the mind of an author who is out to 
make you think, you should find this 
little book most intriguing. 

Beyond the help that it gives to one’s 
own life, Theology for Beginners has 
its place in better equipping the apos- 
tle for Christ in his service of others. 
Anyone who reads this book will un- 
derstand better the basic misery of hu- 
man existence and its cure. 

—Rev. Fintan Bromenshenkel, O.S.B. 


Father Fintan of St. John’s Abbey, Col- 
legeville, Minnesota, teaches mathematics, 
science, and religion in the College Prepara- 
tory Course there. He has been teaching 
since he was ordained in 1945. He has also 
given talks to Newman Clubs, and to groups 
at Catholic Youth Centers in St. Paul and 
Minneapolis. 
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Contemplatives’ Writings 


“They use a poetic style to emphasize 
that their subject is basically inexpressible.” 


COME, SOUTH WIND—A collection of 
Contemplatives, Edited by M. L. Shra- 
dy. 158 pages. (Pantheon Books, Inc., 
New York 14, New York, $3.00.) 


OME MEN AIM HIGH. But only a 

few strive long enough to reach an 
ambitious goal. In the 
long life of Christ’s 
Mystical Body, some 
of her laymen, reli- 
gious, and priests had 
a burning desire to 
know God in a special 
way. They prayed. 
They lived virtuously. 
In return, God showed 
Himself to these mem- 
bers of His Church. 
He allowed these con- 
templatives the _ inti- 
mate experience of 
Himself. 

M. L. Shrady’s col- 
lection of contempla- 
tive writers presents 
their expression of 
this experience. They 
use a poetic style to 
emphasize that their 
subject is basically in- 
expressible. 

The first excerpts 
show the soul’s striv- 
ing to contact its 
Source, Almighty God. 
St. Ambrose expresses 
this thought in these 
words: “Come Thou, O 
Lord my ‘God, teach 
my heart where and 
how it may seek thee, 
where and how it may 
find thee.” 

In the _ following 
chapter, contempla- 
tives proclaim God 
and the things He has 
done. The author of 
the Nativity Preface 
announces the mystery 
of the _ Incarnation: 
“For through the mys- 
tery of the Word made 
flash, Thy splendour 
has shone before our 
mind’s eye with a new 
radiance.” The Trap- 
pist Thomas Merton explains that unity 
with Christ means living in the Church 
.. . for me to become Christ is to en- 
ter into the Life of the whole Christ, 
the Mystical Body made up of the Head 
and the members, Christ and all who 
are incorporated in Him by His Spirit.” 
Gerard Manley Hopkins, the Jesuit 
poet, gives his insight into God’s crea- 
tive. power through his lyric “God’s 
Grandeur.” Blessed Henry Suso, the 
German mystic, presents a dialogue on 
the essence of God by answering these 
questions: “What is God? and where is 
God? and how is God?” 





Design on bookjacket 
of “Come, South Wind.” 


These spiritual masters then portray 
the soul who has acquired contempla- 
tive union with God in this life. Here 
we have St. John of the Cross and St. 
Bernard, John Tauler and Jan van 
Ruysbroeck. 

The last section of the book gives a 
glimpse of “The Day 
Without Evening.” 
Mechtild of Magde- 
burg, Juliana of Nor- 
wich, and Gertrud von 
Le Fort tell us their 
impressions of our vi- 
sion of God in heaven. 
This last chapter in- 
cludes St. Augustine’s 
description of the bea- 
tific vision: “But the 
seventh day is with- 
out evening. It has no 
sunset, for You sanc- 
tified it that it may 
abide forever.” 

Father D’Arcy in the 
introduction distin- 
guishes three kinds of 
mysticism: natural, 
solitary and Christian. 
It is important to em- 
phasize that the Chris- 
tian contemplative 
thinks about and loves 
an object which is su- 
pernatural, completely 
beyond the natural. 
His mysticism is also 
supernatural be cause 
it springs from the 
theological virtues and 
from the gifts of the 
Holy Spirit. 

This small. volume 
gives us selections 
from 34 mystical writ- 
ers. Here is a handy 
font fer tasting the 
traditional thought 
about the soul’s life 
with God. If you want 
to unite yourself with 
Christ, you should find 
this book a real help. 
Since the topics are 
varied, it is a good in- 
troduction to the spir- 
itual masterpieces of 
the Church. The selec- 
tions are easy to read, yet it will take 
many re-readings to penetrate fully 
their profound meaning. This collec- 
tion gives us a chance to dip into the 
wisdom of centuries for the benefit of 
our souls. 

—Bro. Lambert Trutter, O.P. 


Brother Lambert is in the first year of 
theology at St. Rose Priory, Dubuque, Iowa. 
oS oe 

“Since the order in which we find our- 
selves is an order of grace and sin, the real 
progress of man is not a progress of pure 
reason.”—Rev. Jean Danielou, S.J. 
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COMMUNITY 
4233 South Indiana Avenue 
Chicago 15, Illinois 


Announcing the Fourth Annual 


COMMUNITY 
Subscription Drive 


April 15 to June 15, 1958 


Dear Reader of COMMUNITY. 


Every year about this time we have our annual sub- 
scription drive. This year we thought you would like to 
help us out again. 

(You may have already received our letter announcing 
this year’s campaign. I hope you won’t mind this addi- 
tional reminder of COMMUNITY’s needs. And to those 
who have already responded: our heartfelt thanks.) 

On the advice of some friends, we are not offering 
prizes for this year’s Drive. They suggest that we use 
the time and effort formerly spent in recording returns 
to get out additional COMMUNITY promotion. We 
thought you would agree with this suggestion and will 
support the Drive without the attraction of our previous 
tokens of gratitude. 

This year we are faced with a serious challenge. For 
the past few years printing costs have increased along 
with costs of office supplies, circulation letters, and all 
the other hidden costs entailed in getting out COM- 
MUNITY. We are again calling on you, our tried and 
true subscriber-friends, to help us increase circulation in 
order to offset these added costs. 


Could You Dispose of a Bundle Each Month? 


Orders for several copies monthly are most welcome. 
To encourage these we give a special price: 10 or more 
copies to one address, 7 cents each (save 30 per cent)— 
100 or more copies, 5 cents each (save 50 per cent). 
Schools, churches, clubs, and centers are our main sources 
of quantity orders. Some individuals order them for dis- 
tribution to their friends and neighbors. These people 
deserve special commendation. Two examples are Mrs. 
Artice Baldwin and Mrs. Irene Thilman, who sell many 
copies each month. Milwaukee readers have probably met 
Mrs. Baldwin at Gesu Church on Sundays. .. . New 
Yorkers can see Mrs. Thilman near Macy’s most Satur- 
days or at St. Charles Church on Sundays. 


Give—or Sell—Subscriptions to Others 

Subscriptions for your friends, neighbors, religious ac- 
quaintances, governmental officials are other sources. A 
governor recently renewed his subscription and thanked 
an anonymous donor for introducing him to COMMU- 
NITY. Many similar letters come from seminarians, li- 
braries, sisters, laymen and women, Protestant, Jew, and 
Catholic alike. 

Please do your bit. Together we can build, not only 
our circulation, but more important, a wider circulation 
of the understanding which COMMUNITY gives its 
readers. 

Sincerely in Christ, 


Delores Price 
CIRCULATION MANAGER 


Use plain sheet of paper or coupons below. 


RATES 


@ Bundles: 10-99 copies, 7 cents each: 100 or more copies, 
5 cents each. 


@ Subscriptions: $1.00 a year ($1.25 foreign). 
COMMUNITY 
4233 South Indiana Avenue 
Chicago 15, Illinois 
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Ask End of Little Rock Integration 


ITTLE ROCK, Arkansas — Because 
of “extraordinary opposition on the 
part of the state government and apa- 
thy on the part of the federal govern- 
ment” to school integration, the Little 
Rock School board on February 20 
went into Court with a request that 
the integration program be suspended. 
Jurisdiction of the board’s request 
was still undetermined in mid-March. 


Uphold Lower Courts in 
Three Louisiana Cases 


NEW ORLEANS, Louisiana—In sweep- 
ing legal setbacks to segregation, the 
United States Fifth Circuit Court of 
Appeals in mid-February upheld lower 
court integration orders in three areas. 
Attorneys for the defendants—all pub- 
lic agencies—said they will appeal. 

e The court turned down the appeal 
of the state board of education to bar 
Negroes from entering as undergrad- 
uates at Louisiana State University, 
Southeastern, Southwestern, and Mc- 
Neese State Colleges. 

e The court expressed agreement 
with a District Court decision that for- 
bids the New Orleans Park Improve- 
ment Association to prevent colored 
citizens from integrated use of park 
facilities. 

e In the New Orleans public school 
case the court a second time refused 
to nullify the injunction issued in Feb- 
ruary 1956 by District Judge Skelly 
Wright, ordering Orleans Parish (coun- 
ty) to desegregate its schools “with all 
deliberate speed.” 


Boycott Segregated 
New Orleans Concerts 


NEW ORLEANS, Louisiana — Three 
children and one teacher were the only 
attendees at a recent weekly concert 
given by the Orleans Parish School 
Board for colored children with the 
New Orleans Symphony Orchestra 
playing. 

The school board had abandoned the 
custom of having Negro children sing 
or play instruments with the accom- 
paniment of the orchestra. A boycott 
was organized among parents by the 
local Parent-Teacher Council, the local 
colored newspaper, and a radio news- 
caster. 

Attendance had grown smaller week 
by week. Some 1,800 children generally 
attend the concerts. 


Virginia Appeals Order 
to Admit Negro Students 


ARLINGTON, Virginia — The Fourth 
United States Circuit Court ordered 
Arlington County to admit seven col- 
ored pupils to schools formerly attend- 
ed only by white children. An appeal 
to the Supreme Court is now pending. 

In confirming the ruling of the lower 
court, the appeals court said that Dis- 
trict Judge Albert V. Bryan “took the 
milder course” by directing the admis- 
sion of the pupils rather than holding 
school board members in contempt of 
court for failure to carry out his order. 


Seek to Enjoin TCA 
in Alabama Boycott 


TUSKEGEE, Alabama — Briefs were 
scheduled to be filed the end of March 
on making permanent a temporary in- 
junction against the Tuskegee Civic 
Association. The TCA is accused of di- 


This is the first such request to a 
Court by a school board. 

Meanwhile, one of the nine Negro 
students at Little Rock’s Central High 
School was expelled. Negro students 
had been required not to retaliate 
either verbally or physically to any 
harassment, and Minnijean Brown 
broke this requirement, according to 
school administrators. 


recting a boycott which has crippled 
the business of white Tuskegee mer- 
chants. It denies the charge. 

Alabama Attorney General John Pat- 
terson, in recent hearings on the in- 
junction, claimed that the seven- 
month-old drive against white mer- 
chants had caused severe economic 
losses. 

The “crusade” was launched last 
summer following a legislative act that 
re-shuffled the city limits of Tuskegee, 
cutting off hundreds of colored people. 
TCA claims this crusade was spontane- 
ous and is not TCA-directed. 

During the hearings Patterson ran 
into trouble with some of his witnesses. 
Conflicting testimony was produced by 
his questions. As a result the judge 
ruled out much of what Patternson 
considered proof that the TCA directed 
the boycott with force. 


Find Segregation on 
Trains, Buses Continues 


MOBILE, Alabama—A report issued 
here by the Public Affairs Research 
Committee charges that in Alabama, 
“despite rulings of the Supreme Court 
of the United States and the Interstate 
Commerce Committee outlawing segre- 
gation in waiting rooms and on trains 
and buses affecting both interstate and 
intrastate passengers, devious means 
have been employed to circumvent the 
law.” 

The report added that violence in 
Montgomery “did not deter colored 
citizens there from continuing to insist 
that their rights under the law be re- 
spected.” 


Court Requires Prompt 
Action in Kentucky 


LEXINGTON, Kentucky — United 
States District Judge John H. Ford re- 
cently handed down a decision order- 
ing the Owen County School Board to 
integrate its high school next Septem- 
ber and to make a prompt start to- 
wards integrating its elementary 
schools. 

The judge said that the Board has 
had four years since the Supreme 
Court integration ruling and had done 
nothing to end segregation. 


Report ‘57 Negro and 
Indian Converts 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—A report by the 
Commission for Catholic Missions 
among the Colored People and the In- 
dians states that about 11,375 Negroes 
and 890 Indians became converts to 
Catholicism last year. 

Negro Catholics in the United States 
number 575,925, the report states, and 
the total number of Indian Catholics 
living on or near reservations is 117,- 
400. 

—Clif Thomas 


A regular contributor to COMMUNITY 
Clit works for the Chicago Housing Author- 
ity. He is a former FH staff worker. 
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